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EARLY ROMAN RELIGION, 1945-1952 
(Continued from Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Jan. 10, 1955) 


V. ARTICLES ON INDIVIDUAL CULTS 


P. Lambrechts has also written on Vesta (Latomus 5 
[1946] 321-329), and, like Brelich, disputes the theory 
that her public cult derived from an older private cult 
of the family hearth, on the sound grounds that there is 
no evidence for a private cult. Unlike Brelich, he in- 
terprets Vesta as a chthonic deity who opposed Janus 
the solar god, and bases this theory on the position of 
her festival in the calendar. (It is characteristic of the 
protean nature of the evidence for Roman religion that 
on exactly the same basis Brelich took Vesta to be a 
solar deity.) Lambrechts emphasizes a certain antago- 
nism between Vesta and the Capitoline Jupiter who 
usurped the importance of Janus in state cult. L. Deroy 
(“Le culte du foyer dans la Gréce mycénienne,” RHR 
137 [1950] 26-43) has returned to the old theory that the 
state cult of Vesta was derived from the king whose 
daughters were the original Vestals, and argues for a 
Greek origin for the cult. He sees an analogy between 
the relation of the Regia to the temple of Vesta, and the 
association of a megaron with a tholos which he finds in 
some Mycenean sites. 


P. Grimal (“La Colline de Janus,” RA 24 [1945] 56- 
87) presents arguments for believing that the cult of 
Janus was originally located on the Capitoline Arx, the 
first “Janiculum” or boundary of the city. The cult 
has strong associations with royalty and was exiled 
“trans Tiberim” after the expulsion of the kings. Ina 
more detailed study (“Le dieu Janus et les origines de 
Rome,” Lettres d’Humanité, IV [Paris 1945] 15-121) 
he maintains that in Rome Janus was a “numen de pas- 
sage” who presided over the gates by which the city 
came into contact with the outside world. At a late 
date Janus was assimilated to an old Mediterranean god 
of the sky represented as “bi-frons.” In support of his 
argument Grimal constructs a plan of the early city 
with its center in the forum. Until we have more in- 
formation about the earliest history of the Forum area, 
his conclusions, like many others based on topographical 
evidence, must remain sub judice. Grimal has also dis- 
cussed “Le Janus de l’Argiléte’ (CRAI 1949, 6-9) and 
A. Boethius has treated the same topic in “Il Tempio 
di Giano in imo Argileto” (Géteburg 1950). A. Audin 
(“Janus, le génie de |’Argiletum,” Lettres d’Humanité 
10 [Paris 1951] 52-91) maintains that a cave with a 
portico at the Argiletum was the tomb of the hero Janus. 
Janus is identified with Argos and associated with other 
heroes. His oriental origins are also discussed. V. 
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Basanoff (“Note sur la triade Indo-Européenne 4 Rome,” 
RHR 132 [1947] 110-114) suggested that Janus was 
criginally the third member of Dumézil’s Indo-European 
triad, rather than Quirinus. Dumézil rejected the idea 
(“La Triade ‘Jupiter Mars Janus’?” RHR 132 [1947] 
115-123.) 


Mars has again become a center of debate. For a 
long time he has been regarded as a many sided char- 
acter with marked chthonic characteristics and a close 
association with agricultural rites. The classical re- 
striction of his functions to war alone has been con- 
sidered late and largely due to assimilation with Ares. 
Dumézil, however, has revived Wissowa’s dictum that 
Mars is essentially a war god and maintains that his 
association with agriculture derives from his function 
as protector against hostile forces of any type. Most of 
the opposition to this theory is to be found in reviews 
of Dumézil’s books, but Lambrechts has contributed to 
it an article (“Mars et les Saliens,” Latomus 5 [1946] 
111-119) in which he argues that the character and rit- 
ual of the Salii are agricultural and cannot be inter- 
preted as evidence for Mars as a warrior god. 


U. Bianchi has written a study of the Capitoline triad 
which extends far beyond the scope of this article 
(“Disegno storico del Culto Capitolino nell’ Italia 
romana e nelle provincie dell’ Impero,” MAL, 8 a, II, 7 
[1949; Rome 1950] 347-415). In a shorter article 
(“Questions sur les origines du culte Capitoline,” Lato- 
mus 10 [1951] 413-418) he argues that the triad is of 
purely Roman origin and discusses some of its later 
history. An excellent article in two installments by 
J. Bayet (“Les ‘Cerialia’: altération d’un culte latin par 
le mythe grec,” RBPh 29 [1951] 5-32, 341-366) uses the 
Cerialia as an example for an analysis of the way in 
which Greek myth became attached to Roman ritual, 
but was never really assimilated into Roman religion. 
After the real bases of both Greek myth and Latin 
magical ritual had Leen lost there was left “un con- 
glomérat héterogéne sans unité ni théologique ni ritu- 
elle.” Bayet believes that myth appears in Rome under 
Hellenistic influence and says that Dumézil has only 
proved that Indo-European myth is so far back in 
Roman history that it eludes historical research. He 
describes the ritual of the Cerialia and of all the April 
festivals as being originally sympathetic magic aimed 
at fertility, and makes a sharp distinction between the 
early cult of Ceres and the later elements (the priestesses 
from Velia, the sacra Cereris, and the ieiunitum) which 
had nothing to do with the temple and the Cerialia. 
He also discusses the difference between the Eleusinian 
and Sicilian myths of Demeter and their relation to the 
Roman cult. Bayet has given us another shrewd analy- 
sis of complicated material in “Les ‘Feriae Sementivae’ 
et les indigitations dans le culte de Cérés et de Tellus” 
(RHR 137 [1950] 172-206). He points out that the 
Feriae Sementivae occur too late to be a sowing festival 


but are concerned with the germination of the sec’. He 
also analyses the Indigitamenta in their relation to human 
agricultural activities and to the growth of the grain, 
as well as the characters of Ceres and Tellus as shown 
in their festivals. 


S. Breemer and J. H. Waszink have contributed a 
detailed study (“Fata Scribunda,” Mnemosyne, 3rd Ser., 
13 [1947] 254-270) in which they identify Fata Scri- 
bunda as the personal destiny of an individual connected 
with the giving of the name on the dies lustricus, not 
to be confused with the Tria Fata which allot the length 
of life at the moment of birth. R. Flaceliére (“Deux 
rites du culte de Mater Matuta,” REA 52 [1950] 18-27) 
has discussed readings in the text of Plutarch’s Camillus 
5, 2, which, as emended, explain the mythical bases of 
the parallelism between Mater Matuta and Leucothea. 
He also has some useful minor observations on Roman 
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matters in another article on Plutarch (“Quelques pas- 
sages des Vies de Plutarque,” REG 61 [1948] 67-103, 
391-429). F. Ribezzo’s article “Il dio solare cretese 
Tala Piceno Talse e preromano Tala Talassio nel rito 
nuziale mediterraneo” (SMSR 23 [1951-52] 41-50) is 
effectively summarized by the title. Kerényi has dis- 
covered a paradox in the Lupercalia, in which he as- 
sumes that the god appears sometimes as a wolf, some- 
times as a goat. He concludes that the wolf form is 
the original one, brought to Rome from the north, and 
the goat is a southern intruder into the cult (“Wolf 
und Ziege am Fest der Lupercalia,” Mélanges Marouzeau 
[Paris 1948] 309-317; also published in Kerényi’s 
Niobe: Neue Studien iiber antike Religion und Humani- 
tat [Zurich 1949] 136-147). 


VI. SPECIAL TOPICS 


R. Pettazzoni’s article “La ruota nel simbolismo rituale 
di alcuni popoli indo-europei” (SMSR 22 [1949-50] 124- 
138) contains some observations on solar symbolism in 
the cults of Summanus and Semo Sancus and in the 
urfeta of the lguvine Tables. J. Heurgon (‘‘Au dossier 
des deux Pales,” Latomus 10 [1951] 277-278) argues for 
the reading of the MS in Varro, R.R. 2.5.1, “dum 
asses solvo Palibus.” J. Heurgon (“D’Apollon Smin- 
theus a4 P. Decius Mus,” N. Clio 3 [1951] 105-109) 
also discusses the rat god Sminth in the Etrusco-Italic 
culture and considers the name Decius Mus the Latin 
version of the gens Sminthia of Capua, in view of the 
probable Campanian origin of Decius. A brief note by 
A. S. Pease (“Mythology and Mycology,” CP 42 [1947] 
253) suggests that the story of the phallus which arose 
from the hearth and impregnated Ocrisia with Servius 
Tullius was suggested by a specimen of mushroom, 
Ithyphallus impudicus, growing on an earthen hearth. 


A. Stenico (“Di alcune divinita italiche,’ Athenaeum 
25 [1947] 55-79 suggests that certain divinities who are 
represented wearing the skins of beasts on their heads 
and shoulders are survivals of an earlier theriomorphic 
concept of the gods, and in some cases of totemism. This 
survival is peculiar to Italy, with no parallel in Greece, 
and occurs outside Rome in places were local tradition 
lasted, chiefly where Italici and Etruscans were in close 
contact. 


P. Mingazzini (“Due pretese figure mitiche: Acca 
Larenzia e Flora,” Athenaeum 25 [1947] 140-165) argues 
that Acca Larentia and the meretrix who founded the 
Ludi Florales are historical figures which have been mis- 
interpreted by modern scholars. His arguments are not 
convincing, but many of his criticisms on modern theo- 
rising in this field are well worth reading. In another 
article (“Il Pulvinar ad Circum Maximum,” BCA 72 
[1946-48] 27-32) he shows that the pulvinar was not the 
imperial box, but a small permanent structure for lecti- 








sternia and for the display of the symbols of the gods at 
the games, which was originally designed as a substitute 
for the shrines which were displaced when the Circus 
was built. 


G. Cressedi (“‘Caput velatum’ e ‘cintus Gabinus’,” 
RAL, 8 a, 5 [1950] 450-456) argues that the cinctus 
Gabinus is identical with the veiling of the head charac- 
teristic of Roman sacrificial rite. He does not realise 
that the essential feature of the cinctus Gabinus is not 
the treatment of the head but the girding up of the gar- 
ment to allow freedom of movement. 


Mainly on the basis of linguistic evidence, Ribezzo dis- 
cusses the religious periods which for convenience he 
calls “the religion of Romulus” and the “religion of 
Numa” (“Numa Pompilio e la riforma etrusca della 
religione primitiva di Roma,” RAL, 8 a, 5 [1950] 553- 
573). In the former he finds many contacts with a wide 
Latin area. The latter he sees as a period of deliberate 
reform based on the Etrusca disciplina. 


Calendar 


The paucity of work on the Roman calendar will doubt- 
less be remedied when A. DeGrassi’s eagerly awaited 
volume of the Calendars in IJnscriptiones Italiae is pub- 
lished. He has given a report on it in Actes du Deux- 
iéme Congres internationale d’Epigraphie grecque et 
latine (Paris 1952) 94-105, in which he mentions a few 
items from the volume. A new fragment of a Sabine 
calendar with letters A-G beside the A-H series lends 
support to the idea that the Sabines had a seven day 
week. This has been proposed by J. Heurgon (“Octavo 
Ianam Lunam. Traces d’une semaine de sept jours chez 
Varron et Caton,” REL 25 [1947] 236-249). He inter- 
prets Varro’s phrase octavo Janam Lunam (R.R. 1.37) 
and Cato’s words diebus VII proximis quibus luna plena 
fuerit (De Agric. 37) as evidence for such a week and 
cites the A-H series in the Fasti Sabini (CJL I p. 220) 
in support of his suggestion. 


In 1945 J. Paoli presented his introduction to a study 
of the concepts fas and nefas (“Le Monde juridique du 
Paganisme romain,” RD, 4th Ser., 23 [1945] 1-7). 
Following the suggestions of Latte and Kunkel he holds 
that fas and nefas are to be equated with the Greek 
hosion and anosion, as defined by Wilamowitz. Thus 
fas embraces the area of space or time open to human 
activity, and nefas the territory of the gods. On this 
basis the customary opposition of fas (divine law) to 
ius (human law) disappears, as both would belong to 
the same sphere. To substantiate his theory Paoli has 
begun a series of articles on nefas, exemplified in dies 
nefasti, as an approach to the concept of fas. To clear 
the ground he has first discussed the difference between 
the days marked N in the calendar and those marked 
NP (“Le Sigle N dans ‘les calendriers romains,” 
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REL 28 [1950] 251-279). He maintains that the 
latter symbol should be interpreted nefasti priores, as 
suggested by Festus. This Paoli takes to refer to a 
series of festivals of a very early date which were in- 
corporated in the pre-Julian calendar at the time of the 
synoikismos of the Septimontium and Quirinal settle- 
ments. These festivals, he believes, were all associated 
with Janus or with divinities closely connected with 
Janus, in a period before the triad Jupiter Mars Quiri- 
nus became prominent. This theory has been opposed 
by G. Dumézil (“Jupiter Mars Quirinus et Janus,” 
RHR 139 [1951] 208-215). In “Les Definitions Var- 
roniennes des jours fastes et néfastes” (RD, 4th Ser., 
29 [1952] 293-327) Paoli demonstrates that Varro’s 
definition of fas, as derived from fari and associated 
exclusively with the praetor’s use of the tria verba, is 
far too limited in its scope. Originally on the dies ne- 
fasti all non-religious activity, not merely the legis 
actio, was banned. Paoli draws a very convincing and 
interesting picture of the process by which the Romans 
gradually encroached upon the time reserved for the 
gods, by means of characteristic legal fictions and by 
hair-splitting definitions of permissible activities. Fur- 
ther articles along these lines will be welcome as this 
element in the calendar has been somewhat neglected. 


A. K. Michels (“The ‘Calendar of Numa’ and the 
Pre-Julian Calendar,” TAPA 80 [1949] 320-346) has 
argued that the capital letter festival cycle, known as the 
“calendar of Numa,” was codified with fixed days in the 
period of the decemviri and is identical with the pre- 
Julian calendar. M. P. Nilsson has added an appendix, 
disagreeing with this theory, to the re-publication of his 
earlier article “Zur Frage von dem Alter des vorcasar- 
ischen Calenders,” in his Opuscula Selecta II (Lund 
1952) 985-987. S. Eitrem (“A purificatory rite and some 
allied ‘rites de passage’,” Symbolae Osloenses 25 [1947] 
36-53) discusses a series of rites in which the two halves 
of a split object purify what passes between them and 
then suggests that a divided period of time may also have 
the same property. This principle he applies to the dies 
intercisi of the Roman calendar and their relation to the 
days which follow them. 


Augury 


K. Latte (“Augur und Templum in der Varronischen 
Auguralformel,” Philologus 97 [1948] 143-159) has dis- 
cussed in some detail Norden’s interpretation of Varro’s 
formula for the inauguration of a templum, making 
fuller use than Norden did of Varro’s own paraphrase. 
He pays especial attention to the phrase templum tes- 
cumque. He concludes that the formula reflects the con- 
ditions under which the Italici invaded Italy, and that it 
was the function of the augur to free from all evil influ- 
ences the section of land in which a group proposed to 
settle. This section was the tescum while the templum 


was a smaJ!.r consecrated area. After the whole country 
was setiled the formula survived but was used only in 
connection with templa. 


Regnum by U. Coli (Studia et Documenta Historiae et 
Juris, XVII; Rome 1951) deals mainly with legal mate- 
rial. The main point of the book is that the kingship 
and the magistracy at Rome represent such fundamentally 
different concepts that the latter cannot possibly have 
developed from the former. In the course of the argu- 
ment the author deals with the sacred character of the 
king, maintaining that he was not appointed by the 
choice of the people but was endowed with sacred office 
by the act of Jupiter revealed in the inauguratio. Coli 
makes a sharp distinction between auguria, which, to 
obtain the approval of Jupiter for a person or for an act 
of far reaching consequences, are practiced by the augur 
and the king as augur, and the auspicia which are a 
republican device used for the guidance of their day-to- 
day actions by magistrates deprived of the superhuman 
wisdom of a divinely appointed king. The republican 
auspicia had as their precedent in the regal period the 
auspicia patrum, which were privata, not publica. The 
whole book is interesting and well worth reading, but at 
times one suspects that Coli has been carried away by 
the beauty of a pattern of legal concepts which is more 
obvious to him than it would have been to the Romans 
of the early republic. C. Gioffredi, in an article on 
“Rex, praetores e Pontifices nella evoluzione dal regno al 
regime consolare” (BCA 71 [1943-1945] 129-135), sug- 
gests that the pontifices were originally a group of expert 
advisers to the king, not priests. When the king became 
rex sacrorum the pontifex maximus gradually assumed 
most of his duties and became a priest. 


Religion and Law 


The problem of the religious element in the civil law 
of early Rome is highly specialized and its proper treat- 
ment requires more competence in civil law than the 
author of this article possesses, but it may be worth while 
to note a few publications in the field. K. Latte (“Reli- 
gidse Begriffe im friihr6mischen Recht,” ZRG 67 [1950] 
46-61) points out various examples of tabu in law, and 
makes some objections to the conventional emphasis on 
the contractual element in vota. He would see the par 
deorum not as a treaty with the gods but as a grace 
which they grant. In “Partes Secanto,” Revue inter- 
nationale des droits de l’antiquité 2 (1949; Mélanges de 
Visscher, I 367-384), V.-A. Georgescu deals with ele- 
ments of sympathetic magic in the earliest forms of laws 
on the relations of debtors to creditors. The major work 
in this area, and an extremely interesting one, is P. 
Noailles’ posthumous book Du droit sacré au droit civil 
(Inst. de droit romain, IV; Paris 1949) in which he 
presents the thesis that the Twelve Tables are the final 
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stages of a process by which the original religious law 
was gradually secularized. 


Epigraphical Material 


In “L’Iscrizione di Duenos” (MAL, 8 II 8 (1950) 
419-469) D. St. Marin has carried out a word by word 
study of the inscription, and reads it as a marriage 
oracle given in both a favorable and an unfavorable 
form. He takes it to be in Saturnian metre and dates 
it between 400 B.c. and the date of the Forum Cippus. 
He compares the form to that of sortes and libri 
augurales, and, because of the location in which the 
inscription was found, suggests a connection with the 
auguraculum on the Quirinal and the cult of Jupiter 
Latiaris. A 3rd century bronze tablet from Pratica, 


reading 


CERERE: AVLIQVOQVIBVS 
VESPERNAM. PORO 


has been published by M. Guarducci (“Legge Sacra da 
un antico santuario di Lavinio,” Archeologia Classica 3 
{1951] 99-103), who interprets vesperna as an evening 
offering, and suggests that the sanctuary in which it 
was found might be that of Anna Perenna. S. Wein- 


stock (“A Lex Sacra from Lavinium,” JRS 42 [1952] 
34-36) interprets Vesperna as a goddess of food asso- 
ciated with Ceres. On the basis of a new reading of an 
inscription from Cumae, M. Guarducci (“Un antichissimo 
responso del’ oracolo di Cuma,” BCA 72 [1946-48] 129- 
142) suggests that an oracular cult of Hera came to 
the Capitoline Arx in the 7th Century B.c., in the guise 


of Juno Moneta. There seems to be nothing in the evi- 
dence which necessitates such an hypothesis, even if it 
is plausible. G. Devoto has produced something which 
was very much needed, a text of the Iguvine Tables 
with a translation into a modern language (Le Tavole 
di Gubbio [“Manuali di Filologia e Storia,” 3, 1; Florence 
1948]). Reading the old material in a modern idiom 
presents even the simplest passages in a new light. There 
is also a brief but useful introduction and some short 
notes based on Devoto’s earlier editions. 


Acnes Kirsopp MICHELS 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND VISUAL AIDS 


The recent interest in audio-visual aids has forced us 
to re-examine such materials, since discrimination must 
be shown in their use. Good visual aids such as fine 
photographs, ancient objects, or good reproductions 


thereof are of course invaluable and have, as Laura 
Voelkel states,1 been used by resourceful teachers for 
many years. The addition of slides, filmstrips, and 
records to these aids has proved an advantage. Poor 
visual materials, however, such as shoddy photographs © 
or cheap comic strips, can do more harm than good; for 
it is difficult with young people to establish good taste 
by pointing out the poor taste of the materials they are 
using. The positive approach is better than the negative, 
and pride in using the best materials available for the 
purpose is essential. I should advocate the wider use 
of many types of archaeological evidence, especially 
epigraphy, in the teaching of classics, even at the sec- 
ondary school level. 


Archaeological evidence and the extant works of 
ancient authors create the picture of the ancient world. 
The study of pre-history depends largely, if not entirely, 
on the finds of archaeologists and interpretations of these 
finds. We should know but little of Troy and Mycenae 
were it not for the years of excavations which took place 
on these sites—and which are still taking place—for the 
literary tradition dates from times later than those of 
the civilizations which flourished on these citadels. The 
stories of Crete and Etruria, societies whose languages 
thus far remain undeciphered, have been revealed through 
the works of archaeologists.2. In cases of such civiliza- 
tions as Athens in the Fifth Century or Republican Rome, 
for example, we are fortunate enough to have both the 
written word and the archaeological remains. 


Thus it is of value to let the student, even at the 
secondary-school level, be initiated into the use of 
archaeological evidence in the courses dealing with Latin, 
Greek, and ancient history. At first there is the joy of 
making a simple connection. A student may read the 
following in Cicero’s De Finibus :3 


We arranged to take our afternoon stroll in the 
Academy, chiefly because the place would be quiet and 
deserted at that hour of the day. Accordingly at the 
time appointed we met at our rendezvous, Piso’s lodg- 
ings, and starting out, conversed on various subjects 
while we covered the three quarters of a mile from the 
Diyplon Gate. 


Pictures and maps of ancient Athens and her surround- 
ings will show him quickly that much of the route 
Cicero mentions has been uncovered by recent excava- 
tions, and that the remains of the Dipylon gate are still 
an important landmark. What is more important, 
Cicero’s measurements have given us a fairly clear indi- 


1 Laura B. Voelkel, “Stop, Look, and Listen—A Re-examination 
and Evaluation of Audio-Visual Aids,” CW 47 (1953/54) 82-86. 

2 Mention should be made of the work of Ventris and others in 
the field of Early Greek Civilization. For discussion see S. Dow, 
“Minoan Writing,” AJA 58 (1954) 77-129. 

35.1, tr. H. Rackham (Loeb Classical Library). 
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cation of the distance from the Dipylon gate to the 
Academy, of which little is left.* 

After coping with this simple relationship of a state- 
ment made in literature and the evidence which bears it 
out, the student can go on to more complicated reasoning. 
In Homer there are two descriptive passages referring 
to Athens. The first is in the Catalogue of Ships® 

Athens, the strong-founded citadel, 
the deme of the great-hearted Erechtheus, whom once 

Athene 
Zeus’ daughter tended after the grain-giving fields had 

borne him, 
and established him to be in 

temple ; 
there as the circling years go by the sons of the 

Athenians 

make propitiation with rams and bulls sacrificed ; 


Athens in her own rich 


The second reference is found in the Odyssey :® 


—and [Athena] came to Marathon and the broad-wayed 
Athens, and entered the well-built house of Erechtheus. 

What do we know about Athens in heroic times? Do 
we have more than Homer’s word that the city was in 
existence then? We know through excavations that in 
heroic times there existed in Greece a number of hillside 
fortresses among which Mycenae and Tiryns are the 
most notable. Each of these citadels was well defended 
by strong walls. These walls were usually built of large 
rocks, sometimes roughly dressed, piled on top of each 
other in irregular fashion, though at times laid in regular 
courses. Gaps were filled with smaller stones, 
mortar, and rubble. 


clay 


By doing a bit of research the student will be able to 
discover that walls similar to those of Mycenae and 
Tirvns have been found on the Acropolis and there are 
a few remains of a very ancient sanctuary beneath the 
east cella of the Erechtheum.’ 

Such a discovery can occasionally provide the answer 
to questions asked by the literal-minded reader: 
can we prove that this is so?” (I do not mean of course 
to minimize the fact that often we do not know, and 
* that imagination plays an important and delightful part 
in reading ancient authors.) And it introduces the stu- 
dent to finding evidence and putting it together in order 
to establish proof. 


“How 


4W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen (“Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft,’’ III. 2; Miinchen: Beck, 1931) 412. On Athens, 
such books as M. Verrall and J. Harrison, Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens (London and New York 1890) and the 
recent work of the late Mrs. Ida C. T. Hill, The Ancient City of 
Athens (London and Cambridge, Mass., 1953) are useful reference 
works. 

SIliad 2.546-551, tr. R. 
Chicago Press, 1951). 

6 Odyssey 7.80-81, tr. A. M. Murray (Loeb Classical Library). 


7 Judeich, op. cit., 54-55, 115, 273. 


Lattimore (Chicago: University of 


Architectural remains are only one of the many ar- 
chaeological links with the literary and historical tradi- 
tion. Epigraphy constitutes one of the most valuable 
sources of knowledge of the ancient world. Inscribed 
stones tell us about the heroes of great battles, they 
honor the men who performed great services in time of 
peace, they give us rules for the building costs of the 
Parthenon and the public sales of the goods of Alcibi- 
ades, they tell us of the conduct of the ephebes for a 
given year. As M. N. Tod says:8 


Historians tend to tell us of the abnormal—of wars 
and revolutions, of disasters and of events which owe 
their interest largely to their singularity. Inscriptions 
tell of these things, but not primarily, much less exclu- 
sively. To them we must turn for a picture of normal 
life—its work, its play, its education, its family life, its 
religious observances. Through them we must approach, 
if at all, the common people who form so large a pro- 
portion of every community. Here, in masses of texts 
not especially selected to prove any theory, we shall find 
materials for generalizations and means of understanding 
the ordinary man. Literature will tell us, for example, 
of the attitude of a Socrates or a Seneca to death: 
but to learn how the average Greek regarded it we must 
turn to the countless epitaphs of men and women un- 
known to fame, in which we find set forth, often in 
faulty spelling and grammar and metre, the thoughts 
which death inspired. If what we seek is a history of 
princes, of statesmen, of warriors, inscriptions may pos- 
sibly disappoint us: if we wish to interpret the life 
and the aims of the people, we shall find in them a 
rich and inexhaustible treasure house. 


Is not the above the aim of those who teach the classics ? 


Let us take one inscription which confirms and supple- 
ments the information gathered from Herodotus. Dis- 
cussing the battle of Marathon, he tells us :9 

The polemarch at this juncture was Callimachus of 

Aphidnae It was in this struggle here that 
Callimachus, the polemarch, after greatly distinguishing 
himself, lost his life. 
The following inscription, which consists of two parts, 
was found in eight fragments in Athens, and though 
some of the restoration is still debatable, the general 
sense has been made clear. The first part of the in- 
scription was most likely set up by Callimachus him- 
self and the second added by those who wished to honor 
his efforts on their behalf :1° 


Callimachus from Aphidnai dedicated me to Athena, 
the messenger of the immortals who inhabit Olympus. 

Callimachus, the polemarch of the Athenians, began 
the contest, the very great one of the Medes and the 
Greeks, for the children of the Athenians in the sacred 
grove of Marathon. 


8 Sidelights on Greek History (Oxford: Blackwell, 1932) 30-31. 

9 Herodotus, 6.109, 114, tr. George Rawlinson (New York: Ap- 
pleton, 1885). 

10 Cf. M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
to the End of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1933) Part II, p. 16, no. 13. My translation is based on Tod’s text. 
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Tod states that Callimachus dedicated a statue of 
Hermes to Athena. Since this suggestion was first 
made, new evidence has come to light which would in- 
dicate that he dedicated a statue of Nike, for the in- 
scription has been connected with the capital of an 
lonic column and a statue which has been for some 
time in the Acropolis Museum.1! 


The meaning of this inscription depends on many in- 
terlocking pieces of evidence and even now it is still 
under discussion. But it provides a rather thrilling bit 
of cooperation between archaeology and history, and one 
which, if demonstrated in a simple way with the proper 
pictures, should delight the detective instinct in young 
students as well as bearing out and adding information 
to the statements of Herodotus. 


The material from Latin inscriptions is abundant. On 
a Roman tombstone found at Mentana, the ancient No- 
mentum, and now in the Vatican Museum we find one 
Gnaeus Munatius referred to as “census-taker of the 
Roman citizens of the colony of Victricensis at Col- 
chester which is in Britain.”12 A nice bit of evidence 
pointing to the Roman occupation of Britain and an 
indication that Munatius’ journey to this outpost of the 
Empire was considered noteworthy enough to be re- 
corded on his gravestone! 


There are in Athens and at Pompeii many graffiti 
dealing with the daily life of the people. Among them 
one can find shopping lists, jokes, identification tags, 
and many other examples of notes such as we all might 
jot down on a piece of scratch paper. In recent years 
too, countless ostraca have been uncovered. Nothing 
can illustrate the institution of ostracism better than 
good photographs of ostraca with the names of Themis- 
tocles or Pericles clearly legible—and sometimes mis- 
spelled or written in an untrained hand.13 


Coins and pottery furnish examples of useful evi- 
dence too numerous to mention. If some of these mate- 


11 For an excellent discussion and bibliography about this 
inscription and its related parts, see Antony Raubitschek, Dedica- 
tions from the Athenian Acropolis (Cambridge, Mass.: Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, 1949) pp. 18-19, no. 13. 

12CIL XIV (Latium) p. 443, no. 3955. “Censitor civium 
Romanorum coloniae Victricensis quae est in Brittannica Camalo- 
duni.”’ Latin inscriptions suitable for classroom use are plentiful. 
For general information see J. E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy (2d ed., 
Cambridge 1927). See also A. E. Gordon, “Rambles Among Latin 
Inscriptions, CJ 42 (1946/47) 151-154. 

13 For a good discussion of the Athenian ostraca, with references, 
see A. E. Raubitschek, ‘““The Origin of Ostracism,’”’” AJA 55 (1951) 
221-229; for some Pompeian graffiti, I may refer again to A. E. 
Gordon’s article (note 12) and to W. B. Sedgwick’s edition of 
Petronius, Cena Trimalchionis (2d ed., Oxford 1950). 

14 One of the best visual aid books I have seen recently is the 
catalogue of an exhibition about Rome held recently at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: Rome, An Exhibition of Facts and Ideas 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 1954). 





rials are used ‘correctly—not as an end but as a means 
to an end—archaeology, history, and literature, far from 
vying unprofitably with each other, can cooperate to 
create a true picture of the ancient world. And then 
perhaps the term visual aid will not appear as it has to 
some in the past, merely a distasteful piece of jargon.1* 


RutH FIesei 
BRYN MAWR SCHOOL 
BALTIMORE 





ANNAE VIRGINIS LAUDES MENIPPEAE 


Quaenam Anna urbis nostrae eponyma fuerit, adhuc 
disputatur. 


Num soror infelix misere morientis! Elissae? 
annorum an series—Anna Perenna—clues? 

illa quidem ratibus Laurentes attigit, oras, 
attamen huc numquam Punica vela dedit! 

altera per cives, anus improba, pota meabat: 
tu iuvenilis eras, moribus usque proba.” 


Quidam enim indigenae nostrates “Annae Arboreae” 
(Franco-gallice, Anne d’Arbeur) conditricis gloriam 
adsignant, quae virgo intrepida in hance regionem olim 
ab Indianis Pottavotamis obsessam pristinos colonos 
perduxerit, utpote quae per silvas cursitaret (Fr. 
coureur de bois). 


Annis altera secta dat duabus 

laudes, carmina, sempiternum honoreta. 
quae, pannucea dulcibus maritis 
crurum tegmina rite sarcientes, 

ramis arboris ora protegebant, 

ne Phoebi furor ureret rubores. 


Ecce aetia perquam discrepantia! Inclinat animus 
noster, ut illam nemorensem Dianam potius conlaudemus 
quam has mulierculas pedestres, immo sedentarias.® 


R. Paccius 
ANNAE ARBORI MICHIGANENSIUM 


1 Epitheton ornans; nam mortuae ad elegiacorum rationem vix 
quadrat. 

2 Vide sodes ea quae de Anna, Didonis sorore, et Anna Perenna 
in Ovidi Nasonis Fastorum libro tertio narrantur. 

8 Sed sinceritatis amor me cogit fateri, patrem meum iam 
octogenarium dictitare quendam maiorem natu sibi situm illius 
arbusti, sub quo Annae matronae sedebant, multos abhine annos 
digito monstrasse. Atque universitatis nostrae pars haud ignobilis 
est diversorium vel ‘‘dormitorium” (ut pessimae Latinitatis 
vocabulum invitus adhibeam), quod se cognominibus Annarum 
iactat—sc. ‘‘Allen-Rumsey House.’”’ Hic trecenti discipuli alto 
stertunt somno seu ludunt, cantant, imagines putidiusculas nescio 
quo aéris vel radiorum impulsu e longinquo petitas obtutu defixo 
spectant, dum studia fugiunt humaniora. 
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GYGES IN HERODOTUS 


1. Introduction 


E. Lobel was right when he introduced his publication 
of a papyrus fragment with the words: “The text pub- 
lished in the following pages may well be thought as 
surprising as any recovered from the soil of Egypt” (“A 
Greek Historical Drama,” PBA 35 [1950] 1-12). Not 
only have there been numerous discussions of the short 
text, but D. L. Page has devoted to it his inaugural 
lecture as Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge.1 The following remarks, though ostensibly 
a review of Page’s monograph, are concerned especially 
with Herodotus’ account of Lydian history which includes 
the Gyges episode.2 For if Herodotus used a play as a 
source of his Lydian History, this would be as startling 
a discovery as that of the Gyges drama itself. 


The literature on the fragment is extensive. See D. L. 
Page, CO 44 (1950) 125; M. Hombert, AC 19 (1950) 
446-447; K. Latte, Eranos 48 (1950) 136-141; P. Maas, 
Gnomon 22 (1950) 142-143; A. Lesky, AAHG 3 (1950) 
218; id., Hermes 81 (1953) 1-10; D. W. Lucas, The 
Greek Tragic Poets (London 1950) 229-230; TLS, Dec. 
7, 1951, p. 790; J. T. Kakridis, Hellénika 12 (1951) 1-14; 
W. S. Stanford, Hermathena 79 (1952) 107; R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram, CR, N.S., 2 (1952) 22; V. Martin, 
MH 9 (1952) 1-9; J. C. Kamerbeek, Mnemosyne, 4th 
Ser., 5 (1952) 108-115; A. Traversa, GIF 5 (1952) 169- 
170; R. Cantarella, Dioniso 15 (1952) 3-31; R. M. 
Rattenbury, CR, N.S., 3 (1953) 115-116; V. Ehrenberg, 
Sophocles and Pericles (Oxford 1954) 17-19. 


1A New Chapter in the History of Greek Tragedy. By D. L. 
Page. London and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 46. $0.50 (2s.). 

The accompanying text and translation are Page’s (op. cit. 2-3), 
reprinted by permission of the publisher. It has not seemed neces- 
sary, however, to reproduce in the Greek the conventional indication 
of dubious letters (e.g., line 1 saphdé]s e(i)seidon) by dots placed 
under such letters; and I have divided the lines of Page's trans- 
lation to coincide as nearly as possible with the lines of the Greek 
text. 

The manuscript of the present paper was completed in June/July 
1954, and my citation of the literature on the fragment may be 
regarded as closed as of that date. I have, however, noted com- 
paratively little of importance since that time (20 April 1955). 


2 Herodotus 1.7-12. 





C.A.A.S. 
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2. Text and Translation (after Page) 
TEXT 


Tulynv cap@]s e(i)ceidov, [o]dx eixdopati, 
#5e[toa] wi pdvov tis Evdov <u> Adx[o]s, 
éx[oia] taxixerga taig tugavviow 
éxe]i 8’ &t’ Eyenooovta KavbatAnv 6eG, 
to Seaodev Fyvwv xa[i] tic 6 Sdedoas avie: 
a> 8 dEuvjnwv xagdilas] xvxmpévns 
xabeig&a oi[y’ &]xvo[tov] aioxiv[ns] Bory: 
év Seuvian [52 meov]tiow otew@mwpévyn<i> 
v0 fw dtég[u@v é&] dunviag époil: 
10 éxel 8 dvijA[be xap]qais ‘Ewogdeos, 
Tis newtopey[ yous h]uégas xg[o]dyyehos, 
tov pév Agyous Hyeiol[a] xdEexeppdapnv 
Laois Deuiotevoovta pidos Tv epot 
nevtotc étoiuo[s ob] to[s, ]8ot[ic ob ]x <i> 
15 etdew d&vaxta nav[vuyx’, di Aadv pede. 
Tuynv 5é wou xAntijee(s.... 


uo 


TRANSLATION 


{ When ] I saw clearly, not by guess, that it was 
Gyges, 
I was afraid of a plot for murder in the palace; 
for such are the wages of a monarch’s state. 
But when I saw that Kandaules was still awake, 
5 I knew what had been done and what man had done it. 
Yet as if ignorant, despite the turmoil in my heart 
I bridled in silence my dishonour’s cry, to be unheard. 
My night was endless for want of sleep, 
as in my bed to and fro I turned in anxious thought. 
10 And when the brilliant star that brings the dawn arose, 
forerunner of the first gleam of day, 
I roused Kandaules from bed and sent him forth 
to deliver law to his people: Persuasion’s tale was 
ready on my lips, the one that forbids 
15 a King, the guardian of his people, to sleep the whole 
night through. 
And summoners (have gone to call) Gyges to my 


presence... .3 


8 As mentioned above (note 1) these are the text and translation 
as printed by Page. The following restorations have been suggested 
by others: 

1 Tvlynv yao abjrdov eldov, odx eixaouad tt Lobel-Maas; 
Tu[ynv Aaddv]0 [a]¢ elSov Latte; ULynv # vel 8’ Sxas 
éojeidov Kam. 

7 ovy{) xdo[av] Lobel-Maas; oi[y’ a> pév] Latte; ot[/ya 
ndoav] aioxvvyt Kam. 

8 év Sepvior [58 mQdc] tlow otew@pouévn<i> (vel 
oTEMMonEVH) Kam. 


9 ateg[ayjs] Lobel-Maas. 
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3. Discussion 

The papyrus fragment preserves parts of three columns 
the second of which (reprinted above) contains six- 
teen lines of the speech in which the wife of Kandaules 
tells of Gyges’ visit in her bedroom. Page argues con- 
vincingly that the plot of the play, to judge from what 
remains of it, agrees in every detail with the story told 
by Herodotus; he also points to significant verbal agree- 
ments between the two accounts, and he rightly concludes 
that one is dependent on the other. Finally, he tries to 
establish the priority of the play by insisting that its 
language is, or may be, early, and by pointing out “that 
Herodotus’ narrative is in effect nothing but a prose 
version of an Attic Tragedy” (12). He suggests, more- 
over, that the play is the first of a trilogy which ended 
either with the fall of Kroisos or with the burning of 
Sardes by the Athenians (28). The name of Phrynichus 
is mentioned as the possible author of the trilogy ; I would 
rather suggest Ion of Chios. 

It is clear that the special importance of this Gyges 
play lies in its being the source of the Herodotean 
account. For if the playwright depended on Herodotus, 
we would gain merely an interesting detail of late Class- 
ical or post-Classical drama. The evidence seems to be 
in favor of Page’s thesis, or at any rate not strongly 
against it. There are, however, certain literary and 
historical points which may be added to indicate the 
farreaching conclusions which would have to be drawn 
once Page’s thesis is accepted. 

The dramatic quality of certain passages in Herodotus 
has been recognized, and Page rightly called attention to 
this fact (12). He could have referred the reader to 
a careful examination of this subject made by Hans Fohl 
(Tragische Kunst bei Herodot [Leipzig 1913]), who dis- 
cussed in detail (5-49) the dramatic elements of Hero- 
dotus’ Lydian story; see also J. L. Myres, Herodotus 
(Oxford 1953 76-78. Fohl did not assume that the 
historian was dependent on any particular play in which 


10 dvijA[ev et] q~anc Lobel-Maas. 

13 tw <8’> éuoi Kakridis. 

14 étoimo[s ot]to[c] Sot[’ a&]xev[vémer] Maas. 

14/15 xevsots éroiwol[cs: di] té[o]los [had]¢ pé[Aer] 
evdew dvaxta xdv[vuy’ ovdand>o xeeav sive xeémer vel 
moéneiv] Kam. 

15 xav[vixym>o BovAngdgov] Maas; xmav| tery wed’ thpé- 
eav] Latte. 

16 xAntije[es tonevoav wodeiv] Latte. 


Lebel erroneously states (regarding klétéres) that Aeschylus is 
“the only tragedian who has the word”; Ion of Chios too has it 
(Hesychius, s.v. klétéra), and it should be noted that there are 
several instances among the fragments of Ion in which short vowels 
before mute and liquid are metrically long (see Page 22-24); on 
Ion see also Kamerbeek, /oc. cit. 114. 


the tragedy of Gyges and Kroisos were treated, but he 
recognized many technical and substantial similarities be- 
tween the prose account of Herodotus and various extant 
tragedies both of Aeschylus and Sophocles. This study 
has been carried further, without reference to Fohl’s 
essay, by Fritz Hellmann who devoted himself entirely 
to Herodots Kroisos-Logos (Berlin 1934) and showed 
the careful and artistic composition of this part of Hero- 
dotus’ work and its significance for Herodotean historiog- 
raphy as a whole. In his discussion of the Gyges episode 
(30-33), Hellmann emphasized repeatedly the close link 
between the tragedies of Gyges and of Kroisos which is 
provided by the oracle which had been given to Gyges, 
and which was fulfilled five generations later under 
Kroisos. This close connection between Gyges and 
Kroisos seems to confirm Page’s suggestion (26-28) that 
we are dealing here with a trilogy and not with a single 
play; he could have asserted more confidently, however, 
that the end of the trilogy was the fall of Kroisos. The 
next step was taken by Karl Reinhardt who investigated 
the genuinely oriental elements in Herodotus’ account of 
Lydians and Persians (Von Werken und Formen [Godes- 
berg 1948]). Reinhardt paid special attention to the 
Gyges episode (172-178, 225-236) and emphasized again 
and again its dramatic composition. He flatly declared 
that Herodotus must have used a poetic version of a 
mythical or novellistic story, but he insisted on the 
un-Greek character of the central problem, namely the 
relationship between King Kandaules and his vassal 
Gyges. Reinhardt therefore assumed the existence of a 
highly artistic literary account of the Gyges episode which 
was, however, not Greek but Lydian or generally speaking 
Oriental. Without diminishing the value of Reinhardt’s 
observations, which Page could have used to good advan- 
tage (they had already been published in 1939 and 1940), 
one shculd point out, following Page (28-30), that 
Oriental subjects and even problems are not at all alien 
to early Greek literature, especially to early Attic Trag- 
edy; this point has been emphasized by R. Harder, 
Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson II (St. Louis 1953) 
449, note 13. 


The accumulated evidence of the contributions made 
by Fohl, Hellmann, and Reinhardt suggests either that 
Herodotus was a poet in addition to being an historian 
or that he used, at least in his Lydian story, a poetic 
and possibly dramatic version of the tragedy of Gyges 
and Kroisos. While the first possibility cannot be dis- 
counted, the second appears to be confirmed by the dis- 
covery of the Gyges drama. Page’s daring suggestion 
seems therefore in agreement with the results of Hero- 
dotean studies, and it would have to be enlarged to the 
assertion that Herodotus had before him a literary ac- 
count which dealt, in the way tragedy does, with the 
fate of Gyges and his dynasty, especially with Kroisos. 
The Solon episode was undoubtedly part of this literary 
account, and the association of Solon and Kroisos, which 
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agrees otherwise with Herodotean chronology, was ac- 
cordingly given to Herodotus and not manufactured by 
him. It should be emphasized, however, that Herodotus, 
who knew and used Aeschylus’ Persians, took from 
Aeschylus no more than a few historical details. He 
said nothing of the oracle mentioned by Darius nor did 
he enlarge upon Xerxes’ return to Susa. Moreover, it 
may be questioned whether the Gyges play really belongs 
in one group with the historical dramas of the early 
fifth century B.c. 


Page has made too much (18-19) of the “irrecon- 
cilable” and “fundamentally different accounts” given by 
Herodotus (and the dramatist), Plato, and Nikolaos 
(and Xanthos). Plato, who curiously attributed the 
story to one of Gyges’ ancestors (Rep. 359 D), does not 
speak of the way in which the King’s wife was seduced 
and the King killed (360 B), while the version of 
Nikolaos (Frg- 47 Jacoby) has many points of con- 
tact with that of Herodotus: Gyges is a favorite of 
the King; the King is responsible for Gyges’ meeting 
the King’s wife or bride; the woman is outraged; Gyges 
has to decide whether to kill or be killed; the King is 
slain in his bedroom; the oracle confirms the rule of 
Gyges and his house for five generations. As Reinhardt 
pointed out (176-178), the story as told by Nikolaos is 
of local interest while the story told by Herodotus has 
a universal significance through its artistic composition 
and through the introduction of the concept of fate; 
see also L. Pearson, Early Jonian Historians (Oxford 
1939) 132-134. 


Here lies the real difficulty of the thesis presented 
by Page. Dramatic though Herodotus’ account of Gyges 
and Kroisos is, the message which Herodotus conveyed 
with it is evidently his own since it recurs through- 
out his work. In fact, Hellmann considered the Kroisos 
Logos as the Key to the understanding of Herodoius’ 
concept of history. It would be strange if Herodotus 
had taken this main idea from: a tragedy. At the same 
time,, we cannot be sure‘ whether tne Gyges play really 
contained more than a dramatization of the Herodotean 
story. Thus the question after the date of the play 
must remain open, and with it another question closely 
connected with it: Did Herodotus draw upon Lyric and 
Dramatic poetry for some of his mythical and histori- 
cal narratives? If he did, a new field of investigation 
would be opened. If he did not, one may ask to what 
an extent did he alter and enrich the presumably oral 
accounts available to him in order to form stories which 
have all the qualities of dramatic and even tragic com 
Page’s excellent monograph has once more 
called attention to an important field of Herodotean 
studies. 


positions? 


A. E. RAuBITSCHEK 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF LATIN INSTRUCTION 
IN THE AMERICAS 


The teaching of Latin in the New World has a con- 
tinuous tradition that began 425 years ago. The earliest 
known classes in the language were formed in 1529 in 
Mexico City when the Father of Education in the Amer- 
icas, Fray Pedro de Gante, founded the school of San 
José de Belén de los Naturales. Thus, by the time the 
first permanent English-speaking settlement was made in 
the New World, Latin had already been taught for almost 
a century in areas discovered and settled by Spain.1 


Fray Pedro’s great secondary school was planned for 
the education of the native youth of the land that Cortez 
had conquered for Spain a scant ten years before. The 
pupils were Indian boys aged ten to twelve drawn 
from leading families of New Spain. Their course of 
study included religion, manners, reading, writing, rhet- 
oric, philosophy, music and Latin grammar. The language 
of the classroom was Nahuatl, the native Indian tongue 
but both Spanish and Latin were required subjects. The 
first Latin master at this school and, therefore, the first 
Latin teacher in the New World was Arnaldo de Basac- 
cio. He was followed by other illustrious teachers of the 
language such as the philologist, Andres de Olmos, author 
of important early treatises on Indian tongues, and Ber- 
nardino de Sahagtin, famous historian and linguist known 
for his trilingual dictionary of Latin, Spanish, and 
Nahuatl. Incidentally, the name for a student of Latin 
in sixteenth-century Nahuatl was molatintlatolmachtiqui 
(mo ‘he who’, latin ‘Latin’, tlatolli ‘speech’, machtia 
‘to learn, to study’, qui verbal suffix).? 


The Indian graduates of this pioneer school and other 
later centers of indigenous instruction became govern- 
ment officials, church functionaries and teachers of suc- 
ceeding generations of their countrymen. Some of them, 
like Antonio Valeriano, one of New Spain's leading 
authcrities in the fields of logic, philosophy, and Latin 
literature, became notable scholars. Undoubtedly classes 
in this school made use of the first Latin grammar pub- 
lished in the New World, De constructione octo partium 
orationis (Mexico City 1579) by the Jesuit scholar, 
Manuel Alvarez. 


1 Information concerning this subject can be found in the follow- 
ing: José Manuel Rivas Sacconi, El latin en Colombia (Bogota 
1949); George I. Sanchez, The Development of Higher Education 
in Mexico (New York 1944); John Tate Lanning, Academic Culture 
in the Spanish Colonies (London 1941); Tomas Zepeda Rincon, 
La instruccién piblica en México durante el siglo XVI (México 
1930); Henry Lester Smith, Education in Latin America (New 
York 1934); and Enrique Herrera Oria, Historia de la educacién 
espaiiola desde cl renacimiento (Madrid 1941). 

2 Remi Siméon, Dictionnaire de la langue nahuatl ou mexicaine, 
rédigé d’aprés les documents imprimés et manuscrits (Paris 1885). 
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Throughout the far-flung Spanish dominions many 
noteworthy attempts to give Latin instruction to Indians 
were carried out. Religious instruction was given in that 
language and memorized Latin prayers were a part of 
that instruction. Later either the native Indian language 
or Spanish replaced Latin as the language of religious 
instruction. The Latin training of Indian humanists 
prospered above all in New Spain but there are indica- 
tions of interesting work in indigenous schools elsewhere 
in the vast empire. For example, we know that in a 
Latin school in Cali, present-day Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, Indian students of a certain Luis Sanchez “put on 
many plays in elegant Latin” as an extracurricular 
activity. By the end of the sixteenth century efforts to 
train Indian scholars had generally been discontinued. 
The opponents of Indian secondary and advanced instruc- 
tion maintained that it was dangerous to educate a native 
beyond the most rudimentary level. Its supporters claimed 
that the skill shown by the Indians in mastering Latin 
and the other traditional subjects made them superior to 
the Spaniards and that jealousy on the part of the latter 
was the real cause for the elimination of the controversial 
schools. 

During the course of the sixteenth century, while 
Spain’s civilizing zeal and enthusiasm were still dominant, 
universities as well as secondary schools were founded 
throughout the extent of the new empire. Generally 
these schools, open to creoles and Spaniards, were estab- 
lished in conjunction with a church and under the super- 
vision of a religious order like the Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, or Jesuits. By the time Harvard University was 
established in 1636 there were over a score of active 
institutions of higher learning in what is now Latin 
America. In all these schools Latin language and litera- 
ture were basic subjects since these schools, founded on 


Spanish Renaissance models, sought to perpetuate the | 


European culture of their time. 

We have interesting information on the nature of 
Latin teaching in the Spanish colonial period. The corse 
in the language lasted three years. The elementary 
course was largely devoted to the mastery of the forms 
and inflections, the second year dealt with syntax, and the 
final year was given over to the study of literature. 
After the three-year course the student could read, write, 
and speak Latin with sufficient ease to go on with his 
advanced studies, for the Spanish colonial university, 
like its European models, required Latin as the language 
of all university functions such as class lectures, pubiic 
addresses, oral and written examinations, and even casual 
conversations between teachers and students. There was, 
therefore, high motivation for the individual student but 
it must be admitted that the “intensive” method of teach- 
ing explained a part of the success. 

There were four hours of instruction in Latin every 
day, two in the morning and two in the afternoon. On 


Saturdays there were re-teaching sessions in which the 


week’s work was reviewed. Most of the class time was 
occupied by explanations of grammatical rules, reading 
and explanation of classic texts, studies in versification, 
and conversational exercises. The language used in the 
classroom after the early weeks of the first year was 
Latin and it was only in the eighteenth century that 
Spanish became the language of instruction in Latin 
classes. The morning classes were generally devoted to 
explanations of difficulties and the afternoon classes were 
for practical exercises. 

The reason why sixteenth-century Spain made such 
efforts to make instruction in the humanities available to 
overseas subjects lay in the general renewed interest in 
the Classics that came with the Renaissance. This interest 
may be symbolized in Queen Isabella who began to take 
private Latin lessons with a court tutor shortly after the 
discovery of America. She made such progress that she 
was able in a short time “to understand ambassadors and 
others who made Latin speeches and could construe Latin 
books.” The Queen’s interest made Latin studies stylish 
and set the pattern for her whole empire. 


LAWRENCE B. KIppLE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ON A CRUX IN MARTIAL (9.95) 
Martial 9.95 reads: 


Alphius ante fuit, coepit nunc Olphius esse, 
uxorem postquam duxit Athenagoras. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of this epigram. 
Friedlander! describes it as “ein vdllig unverstandliches 
Wortspiel.” Neither do the variant readings of the codd. 
for the proper names in the first line of the epigram 
make sense.? 

I suggest the following reading: 

Albius ante fuit, coepit nunc Olbius esse, etc. : 

This slight change would give an acceptable sense, viz. 
a pun on Albius-Olbius (Gk. oblios ‘rich’). The impli- 
cation would be that Albius Athenagoras, by marrying a 
wealthy woman, became “Olbius.” The combination of 
a Roman gentilicium like Albius with a Greek cognomen 
is by no means unusual. 

Harry C. ScHNUR 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1M. Val. Martialis Epigr. libri (Leipzig 1886), Vol. II, p. 101. 
Various writers, e.g., J. G. Smyly (Hermathena 70 [1947] 81), 


have explored the possibilities of Alphius: alpha ‘first’ :: Olphius: 
o-mega. 

2Alphius T Alfius RMPQ_ Alpicius AFG Ailpitius X 
Alficus Scriverius Olphius F Olphrius M Olfris R 
Colphius P Coalfius Q Olficius EXAFG. 
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THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY 
(Horace, Sat. 1.9) 


Sophomore. Professor, I am planning to write a short 
story. Could you tell me how [ would go about master- 
ing that art? 

Professor. That’s good news indeed, sophomore. 
When I taught in high-school, the writing of stories 
was a regular practice. Sometimes I would ask the class 
to give brief plots and I would choose the best to be 
developed. I even had the class extend the story to a 
novel. The author of the plot would write the first chap- 
ter, and the following chapters would be done by dif- 
erent members, each striving to leave the hero in such 
a predicament that the next writer would be hard put 
to it to solve the difficulty and prepare another predica- 
ment. Experience showed that readers were the best 
story-tellers, and I found that college men, unlike high- 
school students, being self-conscious and critical, did not 
give themselves freely to what thy imagined. 1 once 
heard a young girl about five tell one adventure after 
another for her hero and would put him in any place 
or action when asked. Her imagination was rich. 

Sophomore. 1 believe I could have once strung to- 
gether a series of events taken from the fairy romances 
I read or heard, but I would not inflict such tales on 
listeners now. There is an art governing the work of 
the great story-tellers. Might I not follow afar off the 
excellence of a Poe or a Sherlock Holmes or of other 
great writers? 

Professor. You mention two leading detective writers 
that today have flooded the world with followers of their 
art, but I am going back through the centuries to a 
short story published in verse by the Roman poet 
Horace. You will find it in what editors call his satires. 
Horace called them “talks.” 

Sophomore. I have been told that Horace was par- 
tial to his patron, Maecenas. Has the ninth “talk” in 
the first book of satires anything to do with Maecenas? 

Professor. That satire has certainly much te do with 
Horace and his patron. Horace has told in earlier lines 
how he became a friend of Maecenas, and now he tells 
how another tries tc force himself into the good graces 
of Maecenas with the help of Horace. That narrative 
could be a newspaper story or a drama, that is, an acted 
story. Horace has not the mere succession of history or 
the full staging of an acted drama. You could report 
the event or could stage it and so see better Horace’s 
art. A story must have a beginning, not an accidental 
happening without a series cf consequences. It is a 
water-spring leading to one brook, an oil-strike piped to 
one tank. 

Sophomore. I remember Homer began the Jliad with 
the anger of Achilles, and, as I have heard, keeps on 
until its final effect is told. The Odyssey, the return 
of Ulysses, has its beginning after the situation at Ithaca 
prepares us for the master’s home-coming. 


Professor. You see clearly, sophomore, the meaning 
of a beginning, though your Iliad and Odyssey are not 
quite short stories. They resemble our longer detective 
novels which are concerned with one murderer and his 
discovery. A plot, which is a difficulty to overcome, 
is a prime feature of a short story. Plays usually have 
a plot but newspaper stories have no plots. The events 
of the difficulty must be connected and dependent; they 
are waters from one spring: Digressions may occur in 
a novel, but are rare in short stories. Horace’s difficulty 
was to get rid of a pest who is trying to be introduced 
to Maecenas with the help of Horace. 

Sophomore. Does Horace begin as dime novels often 
did with some violent action? 

Professor. For Horace the pest is an intrusion. Horace 
is composing poetry, and in the last line he thanks 
Apollo, god of the poets, for his rescue. The pest, who 
has been waiting, rushes at Horace with effusive greet- 
ings. Here is a difficulty which Horace meets first with 
conventional politeness and with increasing efforts to 
shake off the bore, who counters by brushing aside each 
difficulty. This alternation of plot and counter-plot 
creates suspense and interest. The patient Horace will 
not resort to violence and is always bested by the bore. 

Sophomore. Is Horace a narrator or dramatist? 


Professor. He is a skillful blend of both. Someday, 
sophomore, you may calculate the exact number of lines 
which are in dialogue form and those whic are in 
narrative. You will note that description by acts is 
greater than by adjectives. I have asked my class, divided 
into two groups, to characterize the bore by two acts in 
lines not side by side. The group which gives the most 
adjectives wins over their opponents. Adjectives are not 
to be repeated and if not proved are rejected. I was the 
umpire. I was always pleasantly surprised by the num- 
ber of adjectives that could be applied to the bore. 

Sophomore. Is there other variety in Horace’s story? 

Professor. Besides that of narrator and dramatizer? 
The alternation of plot and counter-plot calls for variety 
in the difficulties. There is also in short stories some 
slight variety in background, but place and person are 
usually the same throughout. Horace chose a main street 
in Rome for his place, and for his readers no description 
was required. Variety of style has good instances in three 
different comparisons describing the results of Horace’s 
efforts. When the bore rejects Horace’s elaborate pre- 
tence of a distant sick friend, Horace, disappointed, likens 
himself to a stubborn donkey under a load too heavy for 
its back. The bore, triumphant, makes himself a veiled 
threat, a champion versifier, dancer, and singer. “What 
of your mother and family?” asks Horace. “I have 
buried them all.” Horace foresees a like fate once pre- 
dicted for himself if he does not avoid bores. 


Sophomore. You said that there were three different 
What was the second? 


comparisons. 
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Professor. The ill-matched couple pass the court-house 
where the bore was obliged by law to appear. Horace 
swears he has no legal ability, and the bore gives up his 
call to court. Horace now in his second comparison 
likens himself to a captive chained to the wheels of a 
victorious conquerer in one of the triumphs staged on the 
Sacred Way. At this point the bore reveals his purpose, 
and his tactics, concluding with a waylaying of Maecenas 
as he did Horace. 

Sophomore. What was the third comparison? 

Professor. In a moment. The complication of a short 
story when it reaches its crisis must have a solution 
already prepared. That is the lead, the clue in detective 
stories. Horace’s lead was the bore’s necessary attend- 
ance at court. Before the lead saves Horace, he must 
lose all hope. He meets his old friend Fuscus Aristius 
and thinks himself saved. 

Sophomore. Is that the Fuscus Aristius whom Horace 
addresses with humor in the first book of the odes, where 
Horace saved himself from a wild wolf by singing of his 
dear Lalage, a song that is his best weapon and one he 
will sing everywhere? 

Professor. Aristius is the dawn of hope to save Horace 
from the wild wolf of the bore, but, alas, Aristius is a 
joker and despite Horace’s silent gestures and request 
for salvation, he rushes away. The dawn is black, and in 


his third comparison, Horace now likens himself to a 


sacrificial lamb under the knife of the priest. All three 
comparisons, the donkey, the captive, the temple sacrifice, 
form a climax suited to the Sacred Way. Just at this 
moment the bore’s prosecutor appears and hurries the 
bore off to court. Horace now has a fourth comparison. 
He is saved by Apollo, guardian of poets, as Apollo 
saved his patron in Homer, and now Horace may con- 
tinue the versification in which he was immersed before 
the pest appeared. 

Lee Schubert in a magazine article narrated several 
attempts of people to win a place on his stage. The 
anecdotes have not the artistic build of Horace. Perhaps, 
sophomore, you could give us a Horatian short story of 
other persistent bores, the book-agent, the drummer, the 
nagging wife, the irrepressible small boy, the fault-finder, 
the interviewer, the social climber, the faddist. You will 
need a good opening, choice acts, varying clashes of plot 
and counter-plot, especially a good lead to end all diffi- 
culties plausibly. 

Francis P. DONNELLY, S.J. 
ST, ANDREW-ON-HUDSON, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


THE NAME “HABINNAS” 

Mr. Schnur’s suggestion (CW 47 [1953/54] 199) that 
the name Habinnas, borne by Trimalchio’s stone-mason 
friend in the Satyricon of Petronius, is derived from a 
Semitic (Hebrew) habni “stone-mason” is, I am afraid, 
quite untenable : 


1. The Hebrew word for “stone” is ’eben (with ini- 
tial ’alef) not h-b-nm (with initial h). 

2. The adjectival formation ’abni (in any case, not 
habni) is a latter-day concoction, unknown to the 
language of the Old Testament and to early Hebrew 
literature. At most, it would mean “of stone,” not 
“stone-mason.” For the latter, the correct term is 
otherwise kharash. 

3. The Egyptian Abn “ebony” has no connection 
whatsoever with the Semitic (Hebrew) ’eben “stone.” 
It is actually transliterated hab*nim (with initial h) 
in Ezekiel 27:15. 

4. There is no such Hebrew expression as etz-habni, 
“ebony.” This again is a mere latter-day concoction. 
The correct term is hab*nim. 

5. The proposed derivation overlooks the double n in 
Habinnas. 

6. The suffix -a s suggests rather an Asianic (Anatol- 
ian) provenience. 


THeEopor H. GAsTER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


-IKOS bei Platon: Ableitung und Bedeutung mit 
Materialsammlung. By A. N. AMMANN. Freiburg 
(Schweiz) : Paulusdruckerei, 1953. Pp. 270. Sw. Fr. 
12.50. 

The fundamental principle in modern linguistics is that 
of asking the question “identity or contrast?” at each 
step. This is not an accident. It is necessary, in order 
to be able to deal with masses of seemingly non-dis- 
tinctive and individual details, to crystallize and abstract 
their same or partly same features, and so classify nu- 
merous single items as members of a much smaller num- 
ber of species. The total number of words in the Greek 
dictionary fall into a much smaller number of forms, 
and these into a still smaller number of speech-sounds. 

The commonest of the morphomes in Greek that per- 
forms this classificatory function is the ko-adjective, 
with the result that in Attic prose it is the most pro- 
ductive of all adjective suffixes. Ammann has collected 
all that appear in Plato, from aganaktétikos to psychem- 
porikos, four hundred and twenty-nine of them, not all 
in Liddell and Scott, or in Ast (nor all occurrences). 
The words in -tkos fall into five types: (1) simple at- 
tribute; (2) fem. (with techné or epistémé, or used alone 
as a substantive); (3) neut., sg. or pl., also as a sub- 
stantive; (4) attribute masc., with anér, or alone as 
a substantive; (5) adv., -ikés. According to Buck’s 
reverse-index there are 4783 Greek adjectives in -ikos, 
excluding ethnica. Aristotle has between 600 and 700, 
Xenophon about 136, the Corpus Hippocraticum a large 
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number, but they are rare before Plato, even when the 
influence of the Sophists and the “new Rhetoric” was 
beginning to make itself felt. Aristophanes makes fun 
of the gilded youth of his day who have just caught 
up with the new adjective. There is something of the 
kind current just now in the hocus-pocus vocabulary of 
recent social anthropology and psychology, especially in 
the rage for “semantics”; metalinguistics (barbarous as 
well as confusing), legisigns and sinsigns, sign-design 
and sign-event, sameness and otherness and all the other 
-nesses, -ologies; exo-, endo-, ethno-, and psycho- this 
and that; pattern and patterned. 

Ammann’s laborious and, so far as I have tested it, 
accurate treatise is a clear exposition and proof of the 
facts about the frequency, distribution and formation of 
the adjective in -ikos, in place of the impressionistic state- 
ments of the grammars and commentaries. There is 
hardly a context, from Plato on, in which forms occur 
in which their occurrence could not have been predicted, 
so high does the determinacy rise. At this stage con- 
tent begins to fail, and physikos gives place to physical. 
But -ko- is still very much alive in scientific terminology, 
and the Social Scientists, if they wish to exclude both 
the ants and the apes, might well call their subject An- 
throponomics. 

JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Principe e Magistrati Repubblicani. By GIANFRANCO 
Tismetti. (“Studi Pubblicati dall’Istituto Italiano per 
la Storia Antica,” fasc. 9). Rome: Angelo Signorelli, 
1953. Pp. viii, 289. 

Gianfranco Tibiletti has produced an ordered and gen- 
erally convincing study in one of the more obscure 
areas in Roman history—an area which has become more 
confusing as new important evidence has been discovered 
—that of elections, assemblies, and magistracies in the 
early principate. His labors will be appreciated both 
by the general Roman historians and by the persons 
interested specifically in constitutional antiquities, for 
here there is not only a sensible picture of the nature 
of the early principate and an interesting analysis of 
Augustan policy, but also an interpretation of the Tabula 
Hebana with its controversial particulars for magisterial 
elections, and an explanation of its seeming inconsis- 
tencies with the traditional literary accounts. For these 
reasons, and because the work may not be readily avail- 
able to many American scholars, a somewhat more de- 
tailed account is essayed. 

Out of his experience as triumvir Augustus conceived 
a tenacious and desperate desire to establish a govern- 
ment based on the collaboration with himself of the 
magistrates, the Senate, and the people in the assemblies. 
An important aspect of his program was his arrange- 
ment for the election of magistrates. He returned the 


election of the magistrates to the people when he relin- 
quished his position as triumvir, but he also established 
a number of centuries of voters, consisting of members 
of the senatorial class, which would parallel the preroga- 
tive centuries of republican days and which Augustus 
hoped would set a good example for the other centuries 
of the electoral assembly. This innovation Tibiletti is 
inclined to place as early as 27 B.c., basing his belief on 
the theory that at that date larger considerations caused 
historians of the period to neglect procedural details 
which would have found a place, however, at any later 
period. In any case, it would be before 5 B.c. when 
Augustus states in his Res Gestae that his grandsons 
were designated consuls by the Senate and the people. 
The weak link in this dispensation proved to be the peo- 
ple. They refused to accept the responsibility which 
this plan demanded. Tumults at elections took place in 
22 B.c., when Augustus studiously refrained from inter- 
fering, but others in 19 B.c. forced him to intervene and 
appoint a consul. From then on he was forced to use 
one expedient after another to regulate the elections 
unofficially: he could not impose freedom on the comitia, 
and every regulation or care that he lavished on his 
system to induce responsibility produced the opposite 
effect. The Romans as subjects were unwilling to act 
as citizens. Augustus’ experiences ultimately convinced 
him that hope for the collaboration of the people was 
vain, and he left to Tiberius the suggestion that their 
participation in elections should become merely formal. 


A Lex Valeria Cornelia, passed in 5 A.D., is constantly 
referred to in the law inscribed on the famous Tabula 
Hebana which amended it. This Lex Valeria Cornelia 
contained detailed directions for the organization of 10 
centuries of senators and of the knights who served on 
jury panels to participate in the election of magistrates. 
Five of these were to be named in honor of Gaius and 
five in honor of Lucius Caesar. In other words, the 
system of prerogative centuries which Tibiletti believes 
was inaugurated in 27 B.c. now received the addition of 
knights (a class more representative of all Italy) and the 
prestige of the imperial name. In 19 a.p. the law 
inscribed on the Tabula Hebana added five more centuries 
in honor of the recently deceased Germanicus. Its pro- 
visions are sometimes obscure because it so often refers 
for details to the law of 5 a.. It appears, however, 
that these honorary centuries of senatorials and knights 
voted first at elections, and that the candidates for the 
consulate or praetorship who received the vote of a 
majority of these 15 (earlier 10) centuries were said to 
have been “destined” for office when their names were 
presented to the electoral assembly in the Campus Mar- 
tius. Here, under Augustus, there might be other can- 
didates besides those “destined,” but the vote of the 
senatorial-equestrian centuries was included in the total 
vote of centuries, and therefore to enter the contest with 
already assured meant greatly enhanced 


these votes 
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prestige as well as a good step toward acquiring a major- 
ity of all the centuries needed. The interpretation of 
some of this procedure is based on a difficult and frag- 
mentary portion of the text of the Tabula Hebana (lines 
46-49) and Tibiletti offers the following reconstruction 
which he defends persuasively, “/sq. nwmerus centuriarum 
qui h. r. adicitur, in nu[merum reliquarum centuriarum]/ 
perinde cedat, atg. eum numerum qui X centuriar. est 
cedere, ex lege quam Cinna et [Volesus cos. tulerunt, 
cautum,]/comprehensumve est uti cedat; itag. qui cos. pr. 
creandorum caussa destinatione[m habuerit, uti eius nu- 
meri comitiis]/ratio habeatur, itag. suffragium feratur, 
curet.” “And the number of centuries added with this 
rogation should be added to the number of the remaining 
centuries (as, according to the law passed by the consuls 
Cinna and Volesus, it is provided that there must be 
joined and it is established that there should be joined 
the number of 10 centuries); on that account, he who 
will have the presidency at the destinatio for the creation 
of consuls and praetors shall see to it that count should 
be taken of such number in the comitia and the vote 
should be thus performed” (pp. 40-42). In other words, 
during the popular voting in the Campus Martius account 
is taken of the fact that the senatorial-equestrian cen- 
turies already have voted. Since centuriate voting was 
tandem and stopped when a majority had been reached, 
the addition of five new centuries in 19 a.p. modified 
both the total number of centuries and the number con- 
stituting the majority requisite for election. What the 
total number of centuries was we have no way of know- 
ing. Inscriptional evidence indicates that the organization 
was quite different from republican days (CIL 6.198, 
200), and Dionysius (4.21.3) indicates that the tribal 
divisions for elections were changing in his day and 
becoming “more democratic.” Tibiletti believes that the 
radical change at this time was the abandonment of the 
five classes: such division would be meaningless when 
the senators, equestrian order, and people were the three 
divisions of the State. 

One of the major problems raised by the discovery of 
the Tabula Hebana was the apparent inconsistency with 
passages in Tacitus, especially Annals 1.15.1, where we 
are told that in 14 a.p. Tiberius took the election of 
magistrates from the comitia and gave it to the senators. 
Yet the Tabula Hebana indicates a procedure unchanged 
from 5 av. to 19 a.v.! Tibiletti explains that this 
reform of Tiberius consisted of making the vote in the 
Campus Martius merely a ratification of the selection of 
candidates by the senatorial-equestrian centuries as sug- 
gested to Tiberius by Augustus. No change in the actual 
activity of the prerogative centuries and the destinatio 
did take place, but the decision of these centuries became 
binding and the voting of the people a mere formality. 
Actually, until the fall of Sejanus Tibiletti finds that 
Tiberius consciously continued the policies of Augustus. 
For example, he held the post of ordinary consuls open 


for the nobility and introduced new men into the admin- 
istration by procuring posts as suffect consuls for them. 


Tibiletti finds two great and contrasting forces at work 
in the early principate: the force of republican tradition 
which Augustus tried to harness and use in his policy of 
collaboration, and the absolute power inherent in mon- 
archy regardless of the wishes of the monarch. From 
the interaction of these forces came the novel aspects of 
the Roman principate. The ultimate predominance of the 
monarchical aspects was natural and inevitable: while 
the practice of commendatio by Augustus was a tactful 
presentation of a candidate by the prince masquerading 
as a prominent private citizen, little by little there was 
a need felt to define such expedients legally and what 
had been a convenient experiment by Augustus is attested 
as a right of the prince by positive law in the Lex de 
Imperio Vespasiani. But essentially the great constitu- 
tional experiment of Augustus showed vigorous traces of 
its republican components until the revolutions of the 


3rd century. 
Frank C. BourNE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


BRIEF NOTICE 


Piero Metoni. Perseo e la fine della monarchia mace- 
done. Rome: Bretschneider, 1953. Pp. xii, 509. (Annali 
delle Facolta di Lettere, etc. dell’Universita di Cagliari, 
20.) 


After Tarn’s Antigonos Gonatas (1913), and F. W. 
Walbank’s Philip V (1940), the last king of Macedonia 
has now become the subject of a thorough study. The 
author uses every available bit of information, and had 
digested some four hundred books and papers (enumerated 
on fifteen pages of bibliography) related to his subject. 
Obviously desiring to keep as closely as possible to the 
evidence, and to state this evidence fully enough to 
enable the reader to form his own opinion, the author 
names on each controversial topic different conjectures 
of modern scholars and their supporters. For instance 
(p. 9, n. 1), he arrays fourteen authors who from 1903 
to 1952 approved the hypothesis of K. J. Beloch that 
Polycratia, wife of the young Aratus, was the mother of 
Perseus, a hypothesis which, incidentally, seems to me 
quite improbable. It is also reassuring that, differing 
from many so-called “historians,” the author does not 
forget to consult the critical apparatus of the texts he has 
to use (e.g., p. 145, n. 1). He does not bring, and could 
hardly bring, any revelation. Sometimes the reader feels 
that the examination of evidence could be more exacting. 
Here I may perhaps refer to my article on the beginnings 
of the Third Macedonian War in the current (1953) 
volume of REG, But, barring some sensational discovery 
of new texts, the monography of Mr. Meloni will remain 
the swmma of our knowledge about Perseus. That this 
painstaking and meritorious work could have been exe- 
cuted at one of smallest and poorest Italian universities 
is a testimony to the level of Italian scholarship. 


Columbia University Elias J. Bickerman 
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A NEW GREEK READER 


By ALSTON HURD CHASE and HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. A wide selection of reading 
material in prose from leading Classical and Post-Classical Greek authors, for students who 
have completed study of beginners’ lessons. Much of this material is either unavailable, or 
difficult to find in annotated editions of single works. There is history — Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon; oratory — Lysias and Demosthenes; philosophy — Plato and Aristotle; 
biography — Plutarch; science — Hippocrates; mythology — Apollodorus, plus selections 
from the Septuagint and the New Testament. The selections are arranged chronologically 
according to author, so that the teacher is free to start at any point which suits him or the 
class. The wide variety of authors and interests gives an extensive choice, and offers some 
conception of the vast area covered by the Greek mind. With notes, a complete vocabulary, and 
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